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HE VONNOHS 

There has grown up in our time so 
great a misunderstanding of what does 
or does not constitute the artist and the 
legitimate artistic attitude that a conscientious 
reviewer of this subject is almost discouraged to 
the point of abandoning any attempt at discrimi¬ 
nation. Definitions have become so lax, bound¬ 
ary lines so indeterminable, perceptions so 
blimted, that the ver\^ fundamental of that thing 
we call art is forgotten, misinterpreted or ignored. 
We are confronted by a muddle of discrepancies 
which we find verv difficult to reconcile with that 
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kind of delicate and disciplined receptivity of the 
senses which the present writer (however much he 
may be ridiculed for it) has always emphasized as 
a dominant factor in the making and appreciation 
of beautiful things. Curiously enough, we rather 
demand a nicety of judgments in the matter of 
decoration; we do not feel ourselves or our neigh¬ 
bour incriminated bv e\’idence of a certain tact in 
the shaping of a waistcoat, a sensitive response to 
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elegance of line in a dinner jacket; nor is it to be 
doubted that a pretty taste for gauging the quab'ty 
of your remarkable sherry, the octogenarian dig¬ 
nity of your port,can be looked upon as other than 
a quite invaluable qualification. But apply the 
same identical scales for weighing the aesthetic, 
for or against (a sort of inarticulate intuition, 
nothing more,nothing less), to the poem,the sym¬ 
phony, the canvas, and you have founded an 
indestructible reputation for old-fogeyism and a 
downright lack of intelligence. 

It is for this reason, because, so to speak, of a 
prejudice which this generation is cultivating, that 
the writer is confronted by a disheartening diffi¬ 
culty in calling attention to the work of Robert 
Vonnoh and his wife, Bessie Potter Vonnoh. Mr. 
Vonnoh’s work is of a kind that (if one may have 
resource to the questionable facility of paradox) 
is commendable in this present time for what it is 
not rather than for what it is. An honest consid¬ 
eration of it will not make the mistake of throwing 
it into competition with that which is most char¬ 
acteristic and most definite in our contemporary 
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painting. Lacking, for example, 
the idiomatic twang of so native a 
point of view as Murphy’s, or the 
powerful, pungent, pugnacious ver¬ 
nacular of Bellows, it lends itself 
less easily to those verbal embellish¬ 
ments of the commentary upon 
which he must needs rely in his en¬ 
deavours to translate the message 
of colour into speech. Its virtue 
is, it cannot be denied, the rather 
negative virtue of reserve, a qual¬ 
ity which we must appreciate for 
itself and for what amount of good 
influence it exerts in its community, 
without expecting that it particu¬ 
larly excite us or compel any large 
measure of our attention. It is, 
one might not badly say, the pia¬ 
nissimo of painting, the eternal bal¬ 
ance (for which let us be truly 
grateful) to the band-wagon assert¬ 
iveness of the younger generation. 
I should be at once ridiculous and 
so much, even, as dishonest, if I 
failed to acknowledge that this 
type of work is not epoch-making 
work. I am simply remarking on 
certain phases of a dignified and 


delicate talent on the ground that however less 
weighty, less significant it is than the work of cer¬ 
tain obvious leaders of contemporary painting, it 
is no one whit less sincere and—^in proportion—of 
its own characteristic degree of preciousness. 
Take, for example, the portrait. Octogenarian, to 
me one of Mr. Vonnoh’s very best things. Painted 
as this picture would most probably have been 
painted by a dozen readily recallable names (not 
least among them a brilliant pupil of Mr.Vonnoh’s, 
Robert Henri), we should have had as eflScient a 
workmanship, but we should, perhaps, not have 
had the particiJar spirit that permeates the pic¬ 
ture, the spirit of a poor, shrivelled, mumbling and 
cold-haunted old age, where all has fallen away 
except a feeble and querulous desire to be left 
alone and to sit, unmolested, by a little warmth. 
Where a yoimger painter would most likely de¬ 
mand your attention, utilizing even so sober a 
spectacle for the display of an impertinent virtu¬ 
osity, Mr. Vonnoh cannot do otherwise than evoke 
it reverentially in all its chilly, toothless reticence. 

It is as a portrait painter that Mr. Vonnoh is 
best known. Personally, I cannot help but regret 
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this, not only becaiise of my greater interest in 
landscape (American painting’s legitimate metier), 
but also in view of a certain charming dexterity 
which is obvious in his handling of the out-of- 
doors. I think there can be no question in the 
minds of those people who are at all intelligently 
concerned with the matter, that American land¬ 
scape painting has a tendency to fall into the easy 
habit of formula. When, as in the case of Mr. 
Murphy, this formula is a beautiful formula, we 
must not commit the stupidity of reproaching it 
for what it lacks, and we 
are well within our rights 
in attributing questionable 
motives to those persons 
who are antagonistic to it. 

Even so, the fact remains 
that no painter has so far 
succeeded in successfully 
combining the thousand 
intricacies of colour which 
is Nature with that sense 
of dignity, euphony and 
solidity of workmanship 
which is the conspicuous 
and satisfying characteris¬ 
tic of the tonal school of 
painting. When, for ex¬ 
ample, a painter like Mr. 

Tryon attempts in his later 
work to reproduce those 
various blues, purples, 
mauves, violets, etc., which 
imquestionably assume a 
supreme significance to 
any honest pair of eyes, 
we pay our respects to a 
commendable ambition, 
but we are forced to admit 
that the result is highly 
suggestive of the crushed confectionery of a 
Christmas card or the sweet and facile senti¬ 
ments of a valentine. There are some of us who 
believe that we have seen the best of American 
painting, but if this is an error and, as is 
popularly supposed, artistic valuations, possibili¬ 
ties and productiveness are in for a large bull 
market, we respectfully solicit an ultimate excel- 
ence which will combine the alert and courageous 
experiments of a Monet with the superb discretion 
and sentiment of a Wyant or a Murphy. I do not 
know whether Mr. Vonnoh’s landscape painting is 
widely circulated, but in those examples of it 
which I had the pleasure of inspecting in his 


studio I was impressed by the reconciliation he 
attains between that sort of fluent, loose handling 
which we associate as a general rule with the 
unpremeditation of the sketch and that immis- 
takable air of distinction, of good breeding, which 
we are vouchsafed at the expense, too often, of 
spontaneity. If I may rather intrusively indulge 
my imagination, I should say that this phase of 
Mr. Vonnoh’s work has suffered from a lack of 
perseverance, of concentration on a particular 
point of view. It is the inevitable result of that 

cosmopolitanism, that 
breadth of interest, which 
we enjoy as a social asset 
in Mr. Vonnoh, and as a 
personal influence. As in 
the case of Mr. Alden 
Weir, he has been so in- 
teUigently S)anpathetic to 
the various tendencies 
about him that he has 
failed, perhaps, to do the 
very highest justice to his 
own ability. 

There is one thing which 
cannot do otherwise than 
discourage the acute ob¬ 
server of the activities of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vonnoh— 
the disquieting fact that 
they are people of refine¬ 
ment and inteUigence. At 
a time when the idealisms 
of our artists and the ap¬ 
preciative capacities of our 
patrons of art are bounded 
on the one side by Castle 
House and on the other 
by the Persian Garden, we 
are forced, I think, to ac¬ 
knowledge the unhappy significance of so con¬ 
spicuous a disqualification. I find, for exam¬ 
ple, in their home a Steinway parlour grand in 
place of the inevitable Victrola, and it is from 
an atmosphere permeated with a gentleness of 
demeanour, a breadth of interest, an unobtru¬ 
sive cultivation that the work of Mrs. Vonnoh 
comes to us. It has been so extensively com¬ 
mented upon that it would be superfluous of me 
to attempt an appraisal of its technical excellence. 
It is with its attitude of mind, of feeling, that I am 
concerned, maintaining, despite the hostility to 
this view of the literal-minded, that it is the duty 
of the writer to convey primarily the intentions, 
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ambitions, idealisms of the artist rather than to 
submit a mere cataloguing of certain mechanical 
proficiencies. When you meet Mrs. Vonnoh you 
are impressed by a quiet absence of eccentricity, 
of over-emphasis, whether of dress, of manner, or of 
opinion. As you hear her talk you realize that 
her work, because of the nature of the woman, 
cannot fail to oppose the thousand intricacies of 
that materialism and brutality that has domi¬ 
nated so large a proportion of the art of the times. 
Her point of view is a kind of difiident defense, 
maternal rather than militant. She has told me 
how, as a child, her hands instinctively sought the 
shaping of lovely things; she has interested me in 
her account of her early school days, a fortunate 
and unique opportunity being afforded her for the 
practise of that which was to her a recreation, a 
thing not foisted upon her by discipline but sought 
and found with a delighted quickening of the 
senses which is, after all, the keenest compensa¬ 
tion of the w’orker. There has been no conscious 
imitativeness in her work; she has responded 
inevitably to those things about her which have 
seemed beautiful to her, her fingers busying them¬ 


selves in a glad and unpremeditated attempt to 
catch the lovelv minuteness of life rather than to 
labour at a conventional dignity of mere bulk. 
Her dominant note, the note to which I find my¬ 
self most sympathetic, is her rendering of a sort of 
delicate domesticity. One feels that the touch 
which has evoked the nursery in the placid per¬ 
manence of sculptures has been moved by that 
degree of tenderness with which it wrould caress a 
living thing. The w^orld-old consideration of 
temperament intrudes itself. Mrs. Vonnoh’s 
vision of the child and the mother is a difficult 
balance between the materialism of its obvdouslv 
physical aspects and the sentimentalism of that 
phase of it w hich w e call, for w ant of a better wwd, 
spirituality. If she may register a legitimate 
claim for novelty, it is justified by her contribution 
of this supersubtie, supersensitive inspection of 
this motive of maternity. It has been her aim to 
sound the human note sweetly and reticently, 
without a sacrifice of a certain degree of gentle 
strength. She achieves the precious and delight¬ 
ful distinction of that kind of inconspicuousness 
w’hich signifies proportion and restraint. 
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